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CHARLES BRANDON AND MARY 
QUEEN OF FRANCE. 
{from Leigh Hunt 
Tne fortune of Charles Brandon 
was remarkable. He was an honest 
man, yet the favourite of a despot. 
He was brave, handsome, 
plished, possessed even of del licacy 
of sentiment; yet he 
vour to the last. He even had the 
perilous honour of being beloved by 
the despot’s sister, without having 
the least claim to it by birth; and 


yet, instead of its destroying them | 


both, he was allowed to be her hus- 
band. 

Charles Brandon was the son of 
Sir William Brandon, whose skull 
was cleaved at Bosworth by Richard 
the Third, while bearing the standard 
Duke of Richmond. Richard 





of the 


dashed at the standard, and appears | 


to have been thrown from his horse 
by Sir William, whose siren 
courage, however, could not save him 
from the desperation of the King. 
The father’s fate must doubtless 
have had its effect in securing the 
fortunes of his son. 
we believe, grew up with Henry the 


rth and 


Seventh’s children, and was the 
playmate of his future king and 
bride. The prince, as he increased 


in years, seems to have carried the 
idea of Brandon with him like that 
of a second self; and the princess, 
Whose affection was not hindered 
from besoming personal by any thing 
sisterly, nor, on the other haad, al- 
lowed to waste itself in too equal a 
familiarity, may have felt a double 
impulse viven to it by the great im- 
probability of her ever being sul 
to become his wile. Royal females 
in most coun have certainly 
none of the advantas " 
Whatever the ma! 
was destined to taste t 
lerness of thei 
amply repaid 
the war with Fra: 
ried tothe old his 
who witnessed from a couch the ex- 
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he Twellth, 


accom. | 
| come to marry Tithonus. 
retained his fa- 


Young Brandon, | 


The roval widow 
es of their rank, | 


her hand 


ploits of her future husband at the 
tournament. The doings of Charles 
Brandon that time were long remem- 


bered. The love between him and 


the young queen was suspected by 
the French court; and he had just 
seen her enter Paris in the midst of 
a gorg like Aurora 
He dealt 
his chivalry about him accordingly 
with resistible vigour, that 
the dauphin, in a fit of jealousy, se- 
eretly introduced into the contest a 
huge German, who was thought to 
be of a strengthincomparable. But 
Brandon grappled with him, and 
with seeming disdain and detection 
so pumnielied him about the head 
with the hilt of his sword, that the 
blood burst through his vizor. Ima- 
vine the feelings of the queen when 
he came to make her an offer of the 
German’s shield. Drayton, in one 
of his Heroic Hpistles, we know not 
on What authority, tells us, that on 
one occasion during the combats, 
perhaps this particular one, she could 
not help saying out loud, ** Hurt not 
my sweet Charles!” or words to that 


‘ous proce ssion, 
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ellect. Ile then pleasantly repre- 
sents her as doing away suspicion 
by falling to commendation of the 


dauphin, and affecting not to know 
who the conquering an ight was—an 
ignorance not very probable; but the 
knig Ms sometimes diszuised them- 
selves ene’ 


The old king did not long survive 
his festivities. He died in less than 
three m onths, on the first day of the 
vear 1515; and Brandon, who had 
been ae Duke of Suffolk the 
year before, re-appeared at the 


1 letters of condo- 
persuasive looks, 
was young, beauti- 
and it was likely that 
would be sought by many 
. lovers; but she was now re- 
solved to reward herself for her late 
{inless thantwe pang 
narried her first lov 

ary showed great anger at first, 
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then been pampered into unbearable 
self-will by along reign of tyranny. 
He soon forgave his sister and fricnd ; 
and they were publicly wedded at 
Greenwich on the 13th of May. 

It was during the festivities on 
this oceasion that Charles Brandon 
gave a proof of the fineness of his 
nature, equally just towards himself, 
and conciliatory towards the jealous. 


He appeared at a tournament ona | 


saddie-cloth half of frize and half of 
gold, and with a motto on each hall. 
Once of the mottos ran thus: 
Cloth of gold, do not despise, 
Though thou art matched with cloth of frize. 

The other— 
Cloth of frize, be not too bold, 
Though thou art matched with ¢loth of gold. 

It is this beautiful piece of senti- 
ment which puts a heart into his 
history, and makes it worth remem- 
bering. 

SOCIAL GENEALOGY. 
{From the same } 


Tr is a curious and pleasant thing 
to consider that a link of personal 
acquaintance can be traced up from 
the authors of our own time to those 
of Shakspeare, and of Shakspeare 
himself. Ovid, in recording with 
fondness his intimacy with Proper- 
tius and Horace, regrets that he had 
only seen Virgil; but still le thinks 
the sight of him worth remembering. 
And Pope, when a child, prevailed 
on some friends to take lim to a 
coffee-house, which Dryden frequent- 
ed, merely to look at him, which he 
did, to his great satisfaction. Now 
such of us as have shaken hands 
with a living poet, might be able, 


perhaps, to reckon up a series of 


connecting slrakes to the very hand 
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venge of the Commonwealth. But 
if the link between Dryden and Mil- 
ton is somewhat apocryphal, or ra- 
ther dependent upon tradition (for 
Richardson the painter tells us the 
latter from Pope, who had it trom 
Betterton the actor, one of Davye- 
nant’s company), it may be carried 
at once from Dryden to Davenant, 
with whom he was unquestionably 
intimate. Davenant then knew 
Hobbes, who knew Bacon, whoknew 
Ben Jonson, who was intimate with 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Chapman, 
Donne, Drayton, Camden, Selden, 
Clarendon, Sydney, Raleigh, and 
perhaps all the great men of Eliza. 
beth’s and James's time, the great. 
est of them all undoubtedly. Thus 
have we a link of *“* beamy hands,” 
from our own times upto Shakspeare. 

In this friendly genealogy we have 
omitted the numerous side-branches, 
or commontriendships ; but of those 
we shall give an account by and 
bye. It may be mentioned, however, 
not to omit Spenser, that Dayenant 
resided some time in the family of 


| Sir Fulke Greville Lord Brooke, the 


that wrote of Hamlet, of Falstaff, | 


and of Desdemona. 


With some living poets it is cer- | 


tain. There is Thomas Moore, for 


instance, who knew Sheridan; She- | 


tridan knew Johnson, who was the 
friend of Savage, who knew Steele, 
who knew Pope. Pope was intimate 
with Congreve, and Congreve with 
Dryden. Dryden is said to have vi- 
sited Milton. Milton is said to have 


known Davenant, and to have been | 


saved by him from the revenge of 


the restored Court, in return for 


having saved Davenant from the ro- 





friend of Sir Philip Sydney. Spenser's 
intimacy with Sydney is mentioned 
by himself, in a letter, still extant, to 
Gabriel Harvey. 

We will now give the authoritics 


for our intellectual pedigree. She- 
ridan is mentioned in Boswell as 
being admitted to the celebrated 


elub, of which Johnson, Goldsmith, 
and others, were members. He had 
then, if we remember, just written 
his School for Scandal, which made 
him the more welcome. Of John- 
son’s friendship with Savage (we 
cannot help beginning the sentence 
with his favourite leading preposi- 
tion), the well known life is an inte- 
resting and honourable record. — It is 
said, that in the commencement of it 
they have sometimes wandered about 
London together for want of a lodg- 
ing ;—more likely for Savage’s want 
of it, and Johnson's fear of offending 
him by offering a share of his own. 
But we do not remember how this 
circumstance is related by Boswell. 

Savage's intimacy with Steele is 
recorded in a pleasant anecdote 
which he told Johnson. Sir Richard 
once desired him, “ with an air of 
the utmost importance,” says his 


biographer, * ta come very early 
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his house the next morning. Mr. 
Savage came as he had promised, 
found the chariot at the door, and 
Sir Richard waiting for him, and 
ready to go out. What was intend- 


ed, and whither they were to go, Sa- | 
vage could not conjectarc, and was | 


not willing to enquire, but immedi- 


ately seated himself with Sir Ri- | 


chard. The coachman was ordered 
to drive, and they hurried with the 
utmost expedition to Hyde-Park 
corner, where they stopped at a 
petty tavern, and retired to a private 
room. Sir Richard then informed 
him that he intended to publish a 
pamphlet, and that he had desired 
him to come thither that he mighit 
write it for him. They soon sat 
down to the work. Sir Richard dic- 
tated, and Savage wrote, till the 
dinner that had been ordered was 
put upon the table. Savage was sur- 
prised at the meanness of the enter- 
tainment, and after some hesitation 
ventured to ask for wine, which Sir 
Richard, with some reluctance, or- 
dered to be brought. They then 
finished their dinner, and proceeded 
to the pamphlet, which they con- 
cluded in the afternoon. 

“ Mr. Savage then imagined that 
his task was over, and expected that 
Sir Richard would call for the reck- 
oning, and return home; but his ex- 
pectations deceived him, for Sir Ri- 
chard told him that he was without 
money, and that the pamphlet must 
be sold before the dinner could be 
paid for, and Savage was therefore 
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took of the elegance and wit of his 
writings, and whose manners appear 
to have rendered him an universal 
favourite, had the honour, in his 
youth, of attracting singular respect 
and regard from Dryden. He was 
publicly hailed by him as his suc- 
cessor, and affectionately bequeath- 
ed the care of bis laurels. 

Dryden is reported to have asked 
Milton’s permission to turnhis Pa- 
radise Lostintoarhyming tragedy, 
which he called the State of Inno- 
cence, or the Fall of Man; a work 
such as might be expected from such 
a mode of alteration. The venerablo 
poet is said to have replied, “ Ay, 
young man, you may tag my verses 
if you will.” Be the connection, how. 
ever of Dryden and Milton, or of Mil- 
ton and Davenant, asit may, Dryden 
wrote the alteration of Shakspeare’s 


| Tempest, as itis now perpetrated, in 


conjunetion with Davenant. They 
were great hands, but they should not 
have touched the pure grandeur of 


| Shakspeare. The intimacy of Dave- 


nant with Hobbes is to be seen by 


| their correspondence prefixed to 
| Gondibert. Hobbes was at one time 


obliged to go and offer their new | 
| indeed of many others of hiscontem- 


production for sale, for two guineas, 
which with some ditliculty he obtain- 
ed. Sir Richard then returned home, 
having retired that day only to avoid 
his creeitors, and composed the 
pamphlet ouly to discharge his reck- 
oning, 

Stecle’s acquaintance with Pope, 


who wrote some papers for his Guar- | 


dian, appears in the letters and other 
works ot the wits of the time. John 
son supposes that it was his friendly 
interference which attempted to 
bring Pope and Addison together 
after a jealous separation. Pope's 
friendship with Congreve appears 
also in his letters, He also dedi- 
cated the [liad to him‘over the heads 
of peers and patrons. Congreve, 


Whose conrersation most ley pas 
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secretary to Lord Bacon, a singu- 
larly illustrious instance of servant 
and master. Bacon is also supposed 
to have had Ben Jonson for a re- 
tuiner in some capacity; but it is 
certainthat Jonson had his acquaint- 
ance, for he records it in his disco- 
veries. And had it been otherwise,his 
link with the preceding writers could 
be easily supplied through the me- 
dium of Greville, and Sydney, and 


poraries. Here then we arrive at 
Shakspeare, and feel the cloctrie 
virtues of his hand. Their intimacy, 
dashed alittle, perhaps, with jealousy 
onthe part of Jonson, but maintained 
to the last by dint of the nobler part 
of him, and of Shakspeare’s irresisti- 
ble fineness of nature, is a thing as 
notorious as their fame. Fuller says, 
‘- Many were the wit-combates ve- 
twixt Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, 
which two I behold like a Spanish 
rreat gallion, and an English man 
of war: Master Jonson (like the 
former) was built far higher in Jearn- 
ing ; solid, but slow in his perform- 
ance. Shakspeare, with the English 
man of war,lesserin bulk, butlighter 
in sailing, coeld tarn with all tides, 
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tack aboutand take advantage of ail 
winds, by the quickness of his witand 
invention.” This is a happy simile, 
with the exception of what is said 





about Jonson’s greater solidity. But 
let Jonson shew for himselfiheaffee 
tion with which he regarded one. 







did not irritate or 
valry, 


trample down ri 
but rose aboveit, like the quiet 


aad gladdening sun, and turned 
cmulation to worship : 

Soul of t 
TY’ applause, delight, and wonder of our stace ! 
My Shak 1 


eare v1 





Thou art « monument wi 
Thow aftalive still, while tiry 
And we 





ave wits to read, and praise t ive 
. . * - . 


Ile was notfor an age, but fur all ti 





LITERARY LONGEVITY. 

SoLoMoN has said that much study 
is a weariness of the ficsh ; aud it 
has been a commonly received ooi- 
nion thata sedentary life isiujurious 
ta health, and tends to abridge the 
days of hard students. Withouten- 
tering physically into the question, 
Iam apt to think that the notion 

may be classed among vulgar errors 
and that it is much like the pre. jucice 
taken up against the use of colTee 
and tea. having main- 
tained,in the presence of Fontenelle, 
that colice was a slow poison, the 
philosopher shrewdly replied, * 1 
can bear testimony to the slowness of 
its operation, having been in the 
daily habit of taking it for the space 
of four-score years, and Lam notdead 
yet!’ So with regare d to the 
cise of the intelle 
wearing men cut, I am inelined 
believe that it has acontrary etfiec 
when I look over the list of hig 
terary characters, who have fay 
ceeded the common age of mortality. 
The celebrated writer of whom ‘1 
have just related an anecdote, him 
self passed bis hundredth year. Of 
his very learned countryman, Huet 
bishop of Avrauches, who reached 
his ninety-first year, it was 
ously observed, by a conte 
writer, that “an Atheni 
lived to so great an age, mi 
boasted of having 
aud Euripides, Apelles and 
teles, Socrates, Plato, a: 
Thucydides and Nenv 
phanes and Meander.” 
sir Ul 
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ninety-two, Sir Christopher Wren 
at nin ty-one, and their common 
friend, the illustrious Newton, in his 
eighty-fourth year; while Halley 
reat hed the period of eighty six, and 
the profound mathematician Ough- 
tred dic d at the age of eighty-eight. 
It has been said that a controversial 
Spirit is injurious to the mental fa- 
culties ; and that by creating vexa- 
tion it hurts the constitution; yet 
Whiston, who was all his life em- 
broiled in disputes, exceed eighty- 
four; and the two rival polemies, 
Sherlock and HoadJey, after having 
been half a century at war with 
each other, terminated their carecr 
the same year,one atthe age of eighty- 
five and the other at cighty-three. 
Bishop Warburton also, in spite of 
his continual skirmishings, attained 
his eighty-tirst year, and his antago- 
nist, John Wesley, whose hand was 
against every man, and every man’s 
hand against him, finished his extra- 
ordinary course atthe age of eighty- 
eight, which was the age of the vene- 
rable commentator Whitby. But of 
the list of antiquaries and miscella- 
neous writers I shall only mention 
Sir Henry Spelman, who died atthe 
age of eighty, John Suowat the same 
age, and his continuator, Strype, at 
ninety-six; Dr. Strkely reached 
fourscore ; honest Isaae 
kept the angler death at bay till his 
ninetieth year; Sir William Dugdale 
lived to be epee and Bishop 
Cumberland to be cighty.six, which 
was also the age of tl vat indefatiga- 
ble writer John Evelyn. The orna- 
meut of the law, Hor D'Agues- 
au in France, died ateighty-three ; 
the mathematician Du Hamel at the 
Same age; the er at Thuanus was 
eighty four, and kiel Spanheia 
Waller the poet died 
two; Robert Ainsworth, 
»grapher, lived to be cighty- 
three; the author of the Night 
Thoughts possessed his faculties at 
cighty-four; the clegant scholar Bi- 
Shop Percy lived to be eighty-two; 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin closed his 
Variegated aud usclul life at the pe- 
riod of eighty six; and ™ vt bright 
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Ornament of classic lore Jacob Bry- 
antat the age of cighty-nine. Thus 
it appears, from these instances,"te 
which many more might have been 
addcd from the bisters letters. an 
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cient and modern, that even the se- 
verer sciences are not unfavourable 
to the prolongation of human life. 

F. 





ERROR IN MISS BENGER’S LIFE 
OF TOBIN. 
Mr. Eprror, 
Your Entertainer of the 10th of Ja- 


VWiss Benger s Life of Te 





nary last commences with a notice | 
ot * the honourable duty” which Miss | 


Benger has discharged in her Me- 
moirs of John Tobin, Ksq. Thesub- 
ject attracted my serious attention, 
and I felt delighted with Miss Ben- 
ger for reflecting to my view some 
shadow of his*departed worth; but I 
also felt no little surprise at the man- 
ner in which his death is described— 
namely, as being unwitagssed by any 
attendant. 

I embarked on board the Pilgrim, 
bound to St. Christopher, op the 25th 
of November, 1804, when I saw Mr. 
Tobin for the firsttime. I was very 
quickly convinced of his hopeless 
case, and felt it a duty incumbent 
upon me to administer all the com- 
forts in my power to his declining 
frame. Thereis also a mis-statement 
respecting his own sensations with 
regard to the conclusion of his ill- 
ness ; he doubtless appeared pleased 
when the signal was given for sailing, 


but was not able to raise himself in | 
his bed at the time, and certainly no } 


flattering prospects of recovery ap- 
peared to him at that moment. 

It is said the night of the 7th of 
Recemher, ‘* passed quietly with 
Tobin ;” this was not the case—he 
sensibly felt the approach of death, 
and neither hé nor the sorrowing 


friendswhichsurrounded his bed were | 


mistaken in the state of his health. 
Amone the latter LT was one. I 
mained with him ull be breathed his 
Jast, afew minutes before one o'clock, 
Sth of Deecin- 


re- 


on the morning of the 


ber, With awe, with sympathy, and | 


respect, [ heard his groans, and my 
hands closed the dying eyes of genius 
and virtue. 

Neither was his grave so 
noured as Miss Benge: 


unho- 


Imagine; all possible respect was vj- | 


sible from the varieus friends who 
Were present, and ail the Bristel ships 
mthe harbour raised their 


halimast highon the melancholy o¢ 


colours 


appears to} 


din. — Royal Gene rasity. 
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Having no other motive than a 
regard to truth, in order to set the 
public right with regard to the clos- 
ing scene of a man who has so highly 
contributed to their amusement, I 
trust you will allow this plain and 
simple narrative aplace at a con- 
venient opportunity. VERITAS. 

Sumerton, February 14th, 1820. 


ROYAL GENEROSITY. 


T ne letters which follow, are too 
honourable to our national charac- 
ter, and to that of departed roy- 
alty, to require any apology for their 
insertion. 

From Lord Minto to the Cardinal of 
York. 

My Lorv,—I have received the 
orders of his Majesty the King of 
Great Britain to remit to your Emi- 
nence the sum of two thousand pounds 
sterling,andtoassure your Eminence 
that your accepting this mark of his 
esteem will afford his Majesty sen- 
sible pleasure. It is the intention 
of his Majesty to cause a similar 
sum of 2000]. sterling to be trans- 
mitted to yoar Eminence in the 
month of July, should circumstances 
continue such as to render it ac- 
ceptable to your Eminence. 

I have the honour to inform your 
Liminence that the sum of 20001, 
sterling is deposited in the banking- 
house of Messrs. Coutts and Com- 
pany in London, at the disposal of 
your eminence. In executing these 
orders of the King, my master, your 
Eminence will do me the justice to 
believe that L-am infinitely sensible 
of the honour of being the organ of 
sentiments so noble, which have dic- 
tated to his Majesty the step where- 
with I am charged; and which his 
Majesty has been prompted on the 
one part by his own virtues, and on 
the other by the eminent qualities of 
the august person whose disasters, 
inflicted by the universal scourge of 
the present age, which has singled 
out, as the first object of its ven- 
geanee, every thing that is most 


worthy, and best entitled to our ve- 
neration and respect, it is the desire 
of his Majesty to alleviate by all the 
means Within his power. 

1 beg your Eminence ta aecept 


+! “) 


urances of my respectful he- 
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mage and profound veneration, with 
which, I have the honour to be, Ke. 
(Signed) Minto, 


Env. Ex. and Min. Plen. of his Britannic | : r 
; our benevolent Sovereign! 


Majesty at the Court of Vienna. 


Copy of a Letter from Six John Cox | 
Hippisley, Bart. to the Cardinal of | 


York. 


“ Sin,—I trust your Eminence 


will do me the justice to believe that | 


I was .not insensible to the honour 
ef receiving so flattering a proof of 
the gracious consideration as that 
which I was favoured with, dated 


26th of last month, from the bosom ! 


of the conclave. 

* The merciless scourge of the 
present age,” (as my friend Lord 
Minto has so justly observed) “ has 
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“ Acainst sach crueltie 
“ With inward consolations recompens'(!,” 


here also an invioloble sanctuary is 
unfolded in the kindred bosom of 


It is incumbent on me to attest, 
that in the frequent communications 
Mr. Stuart and myself have had 


| with the King’s Ministers on this 


subject, they have uniformly ex- 
pressed their firm opinion, that his 
Majesty will think himself happy in 
repeating the same gracious atten- 


| tien to his royal relation, and in the 


| to them. 


same proportion, as long as his un- 
fortunate circumstances havea claim 
I can also, with cqual con- 


| fidence, assure your Eminence, that 


singled out as the first object of its | 


vengeance, every thing that is most 
worthy, and best entitled to our ve- 
neration and respect.” The Infidels 
ta Religion, but Zealots in Anarchy, 
whose malignity pursued the sacred 
remains of Pus the Great even be- 
yond the grave, assuredly would 
not exempt from their remorseless 
persecution, the venerable person of 
the Cardinal of York ! 

Severe as have been your Emi- 
nence’s sulferings, they will, never- 
theless, find some alleviation in the 
general sympathy of the British na- 
tion with all distinction of parties ; 
with all differences of communion: 


among all conditions of men, but | 


one voice is heard; ail breathe onc 
applauding sentiment: all bless the 
sracious act of the Sovereign in fa- 
vour of his illustrious but unfortu- 
nate relation! 

* Your Eminence greatly over- 
values the humble part which has 
fallen to my lot, in common with my 
worthy frieud Mr. Stuart. The cause 
ot suffering humanity never wants 
supporters in the country with which 
I know, Sir, you feel a generous 
pride in being connected, 
ered ministers of religion, exiled 
and driven from their alters, 


refuge and security in Britain. The 


unlortunate Princes of the house cf 


Bourbon here too found an asylum 
under the hospitable roof of the royal 
ancestors of the Cardinal of York: 
and when every diguified virtue that 
can stamp worth on kuman nature is 
outraged in the venerable person of 
the Cardinal of York hinsclf 


The sa- | 


find 





your reply to my Lord Minto has 
given as mech satisfaction to the 
King’s Ministers, as it, doubtless, 
has excited in the benevolent mind 
of his Majesty himself. 

Mr. Stuart unites with me in 
every heartfelt wish for your Emi- 
nence’shealthand happiness, equally 
lattered with myself by your Emt 
nence’s condecension and gracious 
acceptance of our humble attentions, 

With the most perfect consider. 
ation and profound respect, 

J have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) J. C. Hiprisiey. 

Grosvenor St. London, 31st March, 

I think it necessary to say, that 
the order upon Mr. Coutt’s house was 
immediately paid, infull acquittance 
of the little temporary advance in 
anticipation of the gracious act of 
his Majesty. 

From the Cardinal of York to Lord 
Minto. 

With the arrival of Mr. Oakly, 
who has been this morning with me, 
[ have received by his discourses, 
and much more by your letters, se 
many tokens of your regard, sinzu- 
jar consideration and attention for 
ny person, that oblige me to aban- 
don all sort of ceremony, and to be 
gin abruptly to assure you, my dear 
Lord, that your letters have been 
most acceptable to me in all shapes 
and regards. FT did not in the least 
doubt of the noble way of thinking 
of your generous and benelicent Se- 
vereign; but I did not expect to see, 
in Writing, so many and so obliging 
expressions that, well calculated by 
the persons who receive them and 
understand their force, 
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Royal Generosity. The Ocean Cavern. 
tenderness and gratitude; which, 1 | the same step, what they were about? 
own to you, oblige me more than the | “ Follow me,” said he, * and I will 
generosity spontaneously imparted. | take you where you have never been 
] am, in reality, at aloss to express, before ; and where Finow, and his 
in writing, all the sentiments of my | chiefs and metabooles, are now as- 
heart, and, for that reason, leave it sembled.” Mr. Mariner, supposing 
entirely to the interest you take in all | it to be the famous cavern of which 
that regards my person, to make | he had heard some account, without 
known in an energetical and conve- | any further hesitation, prepared* 
nient manner afl I fain would say to | himself to follow his companion, 
express my thankfulness, which may | who dived into the water, and he 
easily be by you comprehended, after him, and, gnided hy the light 
after having perused the contents of | reflected from his heels, entered the 
this letter. opening in the rock, and rose into 
I am much obliged to you to have | the cavern. He was no sooner above 
indicated to me the way I may write | the surface of the water than, sure 
unto Coutts, the court banker, and | enough, he heard the voices of the 
shall follow your friendly insinua- king and his friends ; being directed 
tions. In the meantime, I am very | by his guide, he climbed up a jutting 
desirous that you should be convinced | portion of rock, and sat down, All 
of my sentiments of sincere esteem | the light that came into this place 
and friendship, with which, my dear | was reflected from the bottom, and 
Lord,withall my heart kembraceyou. | was sufficient; after remaining about 
(Signed) Henry Carpivac. five minutes, to show objects with 
some little distinctness; at least he 
could discover, being directed by 
THE OCEAN CAVERN, the voice, Finow and the rest of the 
Mariner, in his account of the | company, seated like himself, round 
Tonga Islands, relates the following the cavern. Nev ertheless, as it was 
delightful story respecting a Cavern a = have a stronger illumi 
on the island of Hoonga :— j ation, : Ir. Mariner dived out again, 
“ On this island there is a pecu- and procuring his pistol, primed it 
liar cavern, situated on the western well, tied plenty of gnatoo tight 
coast, the entrance to which is at round it, and wrapped the whole up 
least a fathom beneath the surface |i" @ plantain leat: he directed an 
ofthe sea at low water; and was attendant to bring a torch in the 
first discovered by a young chief, | S2™e Way. Thus prepared, he re- 
whilst diving after a turtle. The entered the cavern as speedily as 
nature of this cavern will be better | Possible, unwrapped the gnatoo, a 
understood if we imagine a hollow | £f¢@t portion of which was perfectly 
rock rising sixty feet or more above | “'Y, fired it by the flash of the pow- 
the surface of the water; into the ca- | der, and lightest the torch. The 
vity of which there is no known en- place was now illuminated tolerably 
trance but one, and that is onthe | “ell, for the first time, perhaps, 
side of the rock, as low down as six | S!uee Its earetenee, It appeared (by 
feet under water, into which it flows: | £888) to be about 40 feet wide in 
aud consequently the base of the the main part, but which branched 
cavern may be said to be the sea it- | Of, on ove side, in two narrower 
self. Finow and his friends, being | Portions. The mediam height seem- 
on this part of the island, proposed ed also about 40 ivet. The roof was 
one afternoon, on a sudden thought, | "9g with stalacites in a curious 
to go into this cavern, and drink | “@Y, resembling, upen a cursory 
cava. Mr. Mariner was not with | ‘'¢¥, the gothie arches and orna- 
them at the time this proposal was | ™¢nts of an old chureh. After hav- 
made; but happening to come down ph pw paingerac e dew pm re net 
a little while after to the shore, and | fulto be undiest . outer such cireumstancee ue 
seeing some of the young chicls div- | the pr ent. therefore, every one evtives s little, 
ing into the water, one after ano. sees oath tg Beane g sect ose ol A. 
ther, and not rise again, he was a | of the chi tree, or of matting ialled gie: the 
little surprised, and enquired of the ne Se nd is she wn if it is necessary to uth 
Jast, who was just preparing to take ; sete “ ‘ 
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ing examined the place, they drank 
cava, and passed away the time in 
conversation upou different subjects. 
Among other things, an old mata- 
boole, after having mentioned how 
the cavern was discovered, viz. by a 
young chief in the act of diving after 
a turtle, related an interesting ac- 
count of the use 
made of his accidental discovery. 
The circumstances are as follow :— 

In former times there lived a tooi 
(governor) of Vavaoo, who exercised 
a very tyrannical deportment to- 
wards his people; at length, when 
it was no longer to be bourne, a cer- 
tain chicf meditated a plan of in- 
surrection, and was resolved to free 


which this chief 


ee 


his countrymen from such odious | 


slavery, or to be sacrificed himself 


in the attempt: being, however,trea- 


cherously deceived by one of his | 


own party, the tyrant became ac- 
quainted with his plan, and imme- 
diately had him arrested. He was 
condemned to be taken out to sea 
and drowned, and all his family and 
relations were ordered to be massa- 
cred, that none of his race might re- 


main. One of his daughters, a beau- | 


tiful girl, young and interesting, had 


been reserved to be the wife of a | 


chief of considerable rank, and she 


too would have sunk, the victim of 


the merciless destroyer, had it not 


beep for the generous exertions of 


another young chief, who a short 
time before had discovered the ca- 
vern of Hoonga. 
had kept within his breast a pro- 
found secret, reserving it as a place 
of retreat for himsclf, in case he 
should be unsuccessful in a plan of 
revolt which he also had in view. 
He had long been enamoured of this 
beautiful young maiden, but had 
never dared to make her acquaint 
ed with the soft emotions of his 
heart, knowing that she was be- 
trothed to a chief of higher rank 
and greater power. But now the 
dreadful moment arrived when she 
was about to be cruelly sacriliced to 
the rancour of aman, to whom he 
was the deadly enemy. No time was 
to be lost; he flew to her abode, 
communicated in a few short words 
the decree of the tyrant, declared 
himself her deliverer if she would 


trust to his honour, and with eyes | : 


heewons 


speaking the most tender a 


This discovery he | 
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he waited with breathless cxperta- 
tion foran answer. Soon her con. 
senting band was clapsed in his: 
the shades of evening favoured their 
escape; whilst the wood, the covert, 
or the grove, afforded her conceal- 
ment, till her lover had brought a 
small canoe to the lonely part of the 
beach. In this they speedily em- 
barked, and as he paddled her 
across the smooth wave, he related 
his discovery of the cavern destined 
to be her asylum till an opportunity 
offered of conveying her to the Fiji 
Islands. She, who had eutrusted 
her personal safety entirely to his 
care, hesitated not to consent to 
whatever plan he might think pro- 
motive of their ultimate escape ; 
her heart being full of: gratitude, 
love, and confidence found an easy 
access. They soon arrived at the 
rock, he leaped into the water, and 
she, instructed by him, followed 
close after: they rose into the cavern, 
and rested from their fears and their 
fatigue, partaking of some refresh- 
ment which he had brought there for 
himself, little thinking, at the time, 
of the happiness that was in store 
for him. Early in the morning hé 
returned to Vavavo to avoid suspi-. 
cion ; but did not fail, in the coarse 





| of the day, to repeir again to the 


| 


place which held all that was dear 
to him: he broucht her mats to lie 
on, the finest gnatoo for a change of 
dress, the best of food for her sup- 
port, sandal wood oil, cocoa nuts, 
and every thing he could think of to 
render her life as comfortabie as 
possible. He gave her as much of 
his company as prudence would 
allow, and at the most appropriate 
times, lest the prying eye of curiosity 
should find out his retreat. He 
pleaded his tale of love with the 
most impassioned eloquence, half of 
which would have becu saficicnt to 
have won her warmest affection: 

for she owed her life to 
and generous exertions at the risk of 
nd how was he delighted 
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when he heard the confession fro: 

herown that she had ling re- 
garded h wit! favourable eve 
but a sense of duty ! 





had eause her 
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to smother the growing foaduess, ti 

the late sad misfortune of her family 
and the cireanstances attendin 
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upon a man to whom they were so 
justly due. How happy were they 
in this solitary retreat! tyrannic 
power now no longer reached them: 
shut out from the world and all its 
cares and perplexities—secure from 
all the eventful changes attending 
upon greatness, cruelty, and ambi- 
tion—themselves were the only 
powers they served, and they were 
infinitely delighted with this simple 
form of government, But although 
this asylum was their great security 
in. their happiest moments, they 
could not always enjoy each other’s 
company ; it was equally necessary 
to their safety that he shguld be 
often absent from her, and frequently 
for a length of time together, lest his 
conduct should be watched. The 
young chief therefore panted for an 
opportunity to convey her to happier 
scenes, where his ardent imagina- 
tion pictured to him the means of 
procuring for her every enjoyment 
and comfort, which her amiable qua- 
lifications so well entitled her to ; 
nor Was ita great while before, an 
opportunity offering, be devised the 
means of restoring her with safety 
to the cheerful light of day. He sig- 
nified to bis inferior chicfs and ma- 
tabooles, that it was his intention to 
go to the Fiji islands, and he wished 
them to accompany him with their 
wives and female attendants, but he 
desired them on no account to men- 
tion to the latter the place of their 
destination, lest they should inad- 
Vertently betray their intention, and 
the governing chief prevent their 
departure. A large canoe was soon 
got ready, and every necessary pre- 
paration made for their voyage. As 
they were on the point of their de- 
parture they asked him if he would 
not take a Tonga wife with him. He 
replied, no! but he should probably 
find one by the way: this they 
thought a joke, but in obedience to 
his orders they said no more, and, 
every body beiug on board, they put 
to sea. As they approached the 
shores of Hoonga, he directed them 
to steer to such a point, and having 
approached close to a rock, accord- 
ing to his orders, ic got up, and de- 
Sired them to wait there while he 
went into the sea to fetch his wife ; 
and without staying to be asked 
any questions, he sprang into the 
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water from that side of the canoe 
farthest from the rock, swam under 
the canoe, ahd proceeded forward 
into the sanctuary which had so 
well concealed his greatest and dear- 
est treasure. Every body on board 
was greatly surprised at his strange 
conduct, and began to think him in- 
sane; and after alittle lapse of time, 
not seeing him come up, they were 
greatly alarmed for his safety, ima- 
gining a shark must have seized him. 
Whilst they were all in the greatest 
concern, debating what,was best to 
be done, whether they ought to dive 
down after him, or wait according to 
his orders, for that perhaps he had 
only swam round and ‘was come up 
in some niche of the rock, intending 
to surprise them ; their Wonder was 
increased beyond all powers of ex- 
pression, when they saw him rise to 
the surface of the water, and come 
into the canoe with a beautiful fe- 
male. At first they mistook her for 
a goddess, and their astonishment 
was not lessened whien they recog- 
nised her countenance, and found 
her to be a person whom they had 
no doubt was killed in the general 
massacre of her family; and this 
they thought to be her apparition. 
But how agreeable was their wonder 
softened down into the most inte- 
resting feelings,when the young chief 
related to them the discovery of the 
cavern, and the whole circumstance 
of her escape. All the young men 
on board could not retrain envying 
him his happines in the possession 
of so lovely and interesting a crea- 
ture. They arrived safe at one of 
the Fiii islands, and resided with a 
certain chief for two years ; at the 
end of which time, hearing of the 
death of the tyrant of Vavaoo, the 
young chief returned with his wife 
to the last mentioned island, and 
lived long in peace and happiness. 


THE CYPRESS CROWN. 
[A Tale from the German.] 

Tue promises of peace, which for 
many months had been depending, 
came at last to be fulfilled. The 
army returned home; with serious- 
ness and solemnity they entered 
once more the liberated and wonder- 
fully rescued capital. 


Tt was a Sunday morning. Since 








ise 


day-break. young and old had been 
pressing through the streets towards | 
the gates. The guards could with 
difficulty keep any degree of autho- 
rity in the storm of unrestrained and 
irresistible joy. 

Crowded, squeezed, and, as it 
were, twined and twisted through 
éach other, stood this expectant as- 
sembly; and as the wished for mo- 
ment approacked, became the more 
deeply and inwardly affected. There 
was scarcely a sound audible in the 
multitude, when at last the powerful | 
yet melancholy voice of the trumpets 
ene their first greeting trom afar. 

hen tears fell from a thousand 
“pees many a breaking heart was 
chilled; and on the lips of all, low 
and anxious whisperstrembled. Now 
shone the first gleams of armour 
through the open gates. Scattered | 
flowers and garlands flew to meet | 
them; for every tree had paid its 
tribute—every garden had granted a 
share from its variegated treasures. 
A lovely child, stationed in an high 
bow-window, raised its round white 
arms on high, and receiving from its 
weeping, torned-away mother, a co- 
ronet of leaves, threw itdown among 
the passing troops beneath. A lancer, 
wha happened to be the first to notice 
this occurrence, good humouredly 
took up the wreath on his lance, 
while he playfully nodded to the fair 
little angel above. He had his eyes 
still directed in this manner, wheu 
his commanding officer, riding on, 
exclaimed, ** Ha! Wolfe! a cypress 
wreath! How came you by such a | 
thing—it may be thought an unlucky | 
omen!” Wolfe put the crown on his 
right arm, however, and not without 
some discomposure rode on. 

After a long tedious delay, em- 
ployed in putting up the horses in | 
the regimental stables, giving them | 

| 














water and provender, the quarter- 
billets at last were distributed. 
Wolfe, on receiving his.ticket, had 
the mortification to perceive that it 
direeted him to the house of a well- 
known rich butcher! His comrades 
wished him joy—rallied him on the 
good eating which awaited him; and 
profited by the oppertanity to invite 
themselves frequently to become his 
guests. He, meanwhile, took off his 
shako* in silence, twisted the billet 
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bhe sa uele cap 


| man nor beast. 
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“amon its gol? tassels, anced twice 


passing his hand through his luxu- 
riant locks, he said, not without con- 
siderable vexation, “ this, forsooth, 
is rare luck! Mo doubt the ricl 
miser is well enough known—I 
heartily wish, however, that F had 
been quartered any where else!” 
“* Ha, ha! what a silly fellow you 
must be!” cried 2 bold knowing 
comrade—* whrat is it to you, pray, 
if your host is a miser or a spend- 
thrift?) Only let him be rich enough 
—then a soldier is sure to be well 
off. However, you mast begin with 
politeness and address—every thing 
depends on good management.” 
‘* That is very true, I grant you!” 
said Wolfe, as he threw his Knap- 


| sack over his shoulder—* but there 
are a set of people in the world ou 


whom all politeness is thrownaway, 
and who have uo beart or feeling for 
If ever I incet with 
a butcher’s waggon in the streets, 


| full of miserable animals tied and 


bundled together, and see how the 
poor beasts lie there over and under 
one another, groaning sometimes, so 
that it cuts one to the heart, and 
mark how the fellows plod on behind 
the cart in utter indifference—whist- 
ling perhaps all the time—I have 
much ado toe withhold myself from 
falling cn, and beating the sconndrels 
heartily! Besides, to say the truth, 
I have had enough of blood and 
slaughter, and begin to be discusted 
with the whole trade!” 

“ Oh!” cried his laughing compa- 
nions, “ Wolfe cannot bear the 
sight of blood—Thon chicken-hearted 
fellow !—And when did this terror 
come upon thee?”—* Don’t talk non- 
sense,” replied Wolfe augrily: “in 
battle, when man stands against 
man, and besides, when there are 
different motives for action, (laying 
his hand on his tron cross) one looks 
neither to the right nor the left, but 
in a soberer mood—well then, I shalt 
not deny it, whenever I pass by a 
butcher’s stall, and see the bloody 
axe, and hear (or fancy that I hear) 
the groans of agony, I feel.inwardly, 
as if the fibres of my heart were torn 
-——and, therefore, ¥ do wish that 1 
had been quartered any where else!” 

His comrades began to jaugh at 
him mere than ever, thouch they did 
not venture it till he had vone a 
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little way. He then looked round at 
them, and shook bis lance, half jest- 
ing, half angry. They made faces at 
him in return, but soon beganto dis- 
perse, and Wolfe proceeded on the 
road to his quarters. 

He had not gore far when he 
found the strect and the namber. 
Already at a distance he saw a gi- 
gantic man, in his. shirt-sleeves, 
standing under the door-way. His 
countenance, of a dusky yellow com- 
plexion, was quite shaded over by 
coal-black bushy projecting eye- 
brows; the small eyes, devoid of 
intellect, appeared to watch the roll- 
ing vapours of a short pipe. One 
hand was placed in the waistcoat 
pocket, the other seemed to dance 

up and down the silver knots of the 
pipe, which reached over and anon 


ou his goodly person. Wolfe saluted | 


him courteously, and, with a modest 
bow, shewed him his billet; wpon 
which the man squinted at him side- 
wise, and without attending any 
further to his guest, he pointed, with 
his thumb bent backwards, to the 
house—at the sametime adding, ina 
gloomy and indifferent tone—** Only 
go in there, Sir! my people know 
already.” Wolfe bit his lips, and 
enteriug somewhat abruptly, his 
sabre that rattled after him, kap- 
pened to intlict a pretty sharp blow 
across the legs of Meinheer John, 
his landlord. ‘** What the devil in 
hell!” grumbled the butcher. Wolfe, 
however, did not allow himself to 
enter into any explanation or dis- 
pute, but passed on, and came into 
the court. Hefound there a pale 
and sickly looking girl carrying two 
buckets of water. Welfe, drawing 
near to her, inquired if she was the 
servant of his landlord? The girl re- 
mained silent, and as if terrified at 
standing before him. She had set 
down the two buckets on the ground, 
and looked on him with large 
eyes unsteadily. 
seemed alwaysio become mere pale, 


till she resembled a marble statue | 
more than ananémated being. Mean- | ite t 
| rest of the day, giving himself little 


while, as Wolfe reaewed his ques- 
tion, 


again, she said, with her eyes lixed 
on a short flight of steps that led by 
& Servant’s door into the house, 


“ Come up bere: 
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| den with extraordinary 


rayless | 
Her, complexion | 


she let her head sink upon ker | 
breast, and taking up the buckets | : ; 
| his military duties called him abroad, 


| to grow dark, 
and immediately | 
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at the first doer on the right hand 
you will find your chamber.” 

Wolfe looked after her a while 
quite lost in thought, then. climbed 
up the narrow stairs, and found all 
as she had told him. The room was 
small and dark ; the. air oppressive 
and suffocating. From the rough 
smoky walls large pieces of the lime 
had fallen away, and here and there 
were scraps of wriling, initials, and. 
figures of men and women, and 
beasts’ head, drawa with pieces of 
coal, or a burnt stick. Right oppo- 
site to the half blinded window 
stood a miserable bed; and near it 
he saw a red-rusty nail, sticking a 
long way opt of the walls. Welfe 
hang his cypress crown upon it; 
placed his lance and sabre in a cor- 
ner; threw his knapsack upon the 
table, and mere than once, grum. 
bling within his teeth, “ What lub- 
berly fellows these rich misers are!” 
he kicked aside two breken stools, 
went and leaned out of the window, 
and by degrees whistled his anger 
away. 

Over the court and neighbouring 
buildings was visible a fine large 
garden, which ‘ looked out,” fresh 
and fragrant through the bluish- 
grey atmosphere of the town. There 
dark avenues ¢wined their branches 
oa high, in arches like those of a 
gothic cathedral over the solitary 
places ; gelden sua-flowers waved 
orn their limber stalks over long 
labyrinths of red and white roses ; 
waiks and thickets surrounded the 
whole. Jhere, all was silent; the 
rich Jaxuriance of the domain 
seemed like that of an enchanted 
wood, that no mortal food had ever 
violated. Wolle surveyed this gar- 
pleasure, 
and would almost have given the 
world for the privilege of walking 


| through a region of so much beauty 


and stillness ; but however this aight 
be, he became quite recouciled te 
his apartment on account of its hav- 
ing such a prospect, 

He kept himself quict through the 


concern about what usight be going 
on in the house. Towards evening 


He returned just after it bad begun 
The window still re- 


mained open, He drew a chair te- 
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wards it, filled his pipe, seated him- 
self, and rotting out ample .volumes 
of sntoke into the serene air, resigned 
himself to the voluntary flow of his 
thoughis and-recollections. - 

> ‘Phe solitary garden, the obseure 
canopy of the trees, the brigitmoon- 
shine that: gleamed over them—all 
these things harmonized wonder- 
fally together, and awoke in his mind 
infinite trains of long-lost assovia- 
thous. ..He thought of his home, and 
of his aged mother ;-and by degrees 
became altogether apprest and me- 
lancholy. It oceurtred to him, that 
he was here absolutely without any 
one who took an interest in his fate; 
and all at once he felt an extraordi- 
nary Jonging and: anxiety for his 
brother, who had now fora long time 
roamed aboat: the world, and of 
whom no satisfactory inteltigenve 
had for many years been received. 
He had at first been a baker’s ap- 
prentice—had afterwards entered 
into an éngagenient as a chaise-dri- 
ver—and at last all traces of his 
name and fortune had, among strang- 
ers, vanished quite away. “ Per- 
haps,” thought Wolfe, ‘he also be- 
eame a soldier; and now, when 
peace has come, and every nation is 
tranquil, news may have in all pro- 
bability arrived at home of my poor 
brother Andrew.” 

With this persuasion he endea- 
voured to console himself; but could 
not help wishing immediately to 
write home for iaformation—the re- 
eollection of his brother had so sud- 
denly and deeply agitated his heart. 

Wolfe now for the first time no- 
ticed, with great vexation, that they 
had given him no light. This, at 
least, he resolved to demand. He 
got up, therefore, (not without a sol- 
dier like oath) and dressed as he 
then happened to be, ina short linen 
waistcoat, and without a neckeloth, 
went out. According to his custom, 
when much irritated, he passed his 
hands over his head several-times, 
raising his luxuriant locks in such 
& manner as to give a considerable 
wildness to his tout ensemble, and 
cautiously groped his way down 
stairs, Inthe lobby there glimmered 
adusky lamp. Wolfe stepped into 
the circle of the uncertain radiance, 
looked about for some means or 
other of obtaining his object, and 
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searched with his hand for the bell- 
rope. © At this moment, Meinheer 
John happened to return home trom 
his’ evening recreation at the ale- 
house; and with glowing complex- 
ion, and glistening eyes, (not being 
aware of Wolfé’s presence) gave the 
accustomed’ signal with a hard 
knotted stick at the door. Wolfe 
perceiving this, stepped up to meet 
him, eatrying his head very high 
(while the light, such as it was, 
shone full apon hin), and said, ina 
commanding tone, “ Mast I always 
sit in the dark?” Meinheer John 
started as if he had been struck with 
a thunder bolt; let the cudgel fall 
out of his hands, looked about wildly 
and aghast, then rushed in and 
passed by Wolfe, uttering a deep 
groan of indescribable terror. “ Is 
he mad, or drunk?’ said our hero, 
who, at this strange behaviour, grew 
more irritated, applied himself reso- 
lutely to the bell,and stood prepared 
to raise a still: greater disturbance, 
when the pale interesting girl, Louisa, 
stepped out timidly, and, on hearing 
his demand, excused hernegligence, 
and, witha lightinherhand, hastened 
up stairs before him. She then set 
the candle on the table, shut the 
window, wiped the dust from the 
chairs, and, in her silent and quiet 
manner, employed herself fora while 
in the room. 

Wolfe was very reserved and mo- 
dest with ladies—he hated scandal; 
and, on the whole, perhaps, had not 
much confidence inthe house. For 
these reasons, the presence of the 
girl rather vexed him. -He kept 
himself turned away, and drummed 
with his fingers against the window. 
Louisa stood at the bed, with spread 
hands; smoothing and arranging the 
bed clothes Wolfe heard her sigh 
deeply, and involuntarily looked 
after her, as she retired sobbing and 
hanging down her head with an ex- 
pression of: the deepest melancholy. 
All this’ vexed him to the sdul. 
‘* What then can she weep. for?” 
said he to himself—** Has my rough 
manner terrified her! or,in my hurry, 
have I used to her some harsh words?” 
He hadalready the lightinhishands, 
and anxiously hastened after her— 
“ Stop, stop, my dear!” cried he 
aloud; “ it is as dark as pitch on 
tiie stairs!—you may do yourself a 














‘mischief !”—Lousia was still stand- 
ing on the first steps. Wolfe leaned 
over the railing, and lighted her 
down. She thanked him with emo. 
tion, and her humid eyes were lifted 
up to him with an expression of un- 
accountable grief. Wolfe beheld 
her with silent perplexity, not un- 
mingled with pleasure, for he now 
perceived that she was very pretty ; 
and a fine, but rather hectic, red 
played alternately over her interest- 
ing features. He took her hand re- 
spectfully—‘* My dear,” said he, | 
“* you are so much agitated—have I | 
offended you?’—** Oh, heavens! cer- | 
tainly not,” answered she, beginning 

to weep anew. ‘“ Then, surely,” 

said Wolfe, earnestly, ‘* some one | 
else has done something to distress 
you?” Louisa folded both hands, 
pressed them to her eyes, and slightly 
shook herhead, ‘* God has so willed,” 
said she; ‘* you also have been sent | 
hither; good Heavens! all was so 
well—so tranquil—now all my af- 
flictions are renewed!” She made | 
signs to Wolfe that he must not fol- | 
low her; wiped the tears with her | 














apron from her eyes; and weut si- 
lently down the steps. 
[ To he continued. ] 





ON INNOCENT AMUSEMENTS. 
By the Rev. A. Toplady. 

Tue. following letter was written | 
by the late Rev. Augustus Toplady, 
in answer to some complaints made 
against him, on accountof his being 
accustomed to play at cards with 
Mr. Gurney, the short-hand writer, 
This practice having attracted no- 
tice, and given offence to the more 
precise professors, drew from Mr, 
Toplady the following spirited justi- 
fication, addressed to the late Mr. 
George Flower, an eminent stationer 
in the city :— 

Broadhembury, Nor. 19, 1173. 
My bear Sir, 

NEVER apologise to me, I beseech 
you, for any religious freedoms which 
you may be friendly enough to take, 
Without pretending to the aposto- 
lical gift of intuitive discernment, 
I know too much of your heart to be 
offended at such real instances of 
your esteem. I must be a monster 
of pride, were I capable of resenting 
an intimation which breathes such | 
sincerity of regard, and which you 
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have the happy art of conveying with 
such delicacy of politeness. Instead 
of wishing you to intermit your Ia- 
bour of love, I request you to re- 
prove, to rebuke, and to exhort me, 
as ip your opinion occasion may re- 
quire. Some individuals of what is 
called the religious world, are se 
very pert and impertinent, that I 
have beeu cdliged to treat them as I 
would the officiousness of wasps, and 
give them a gentle flap, to keep them 
at their due distance. But without 
any shadow of compliment, I have 
so great and just an idea of the va- 
luable friend to whom I am now 
writing, that I am desirous not to 
repel, but to invite and caress, his 
truly affectionate admonitions; they 


| even induce me to love him the bet. 


ter, and to respect him the more— 
nor ¢an he bind me to him by a 
stronger tie. As you, dear Sir, have 
unbosomed your thoughts with such 
transparency of genuine faithfulness, 
I also, in return, will for once consi- 
der you as my father-confessor, and 
open my whole mind to you, on the 
subject in hand, without disguise or 
reserve. 

Ist.—I do not think that honest 
Martin Luther committed sin by 
playing at backgammon for an bour 
or two after dinner, in order, by un- 
bending his mind, to promote diges- 
tion. 

2d.—I cannot blame the holy mar- 


tyr, Bishop Ridley, for frequently 


playing at tennis, before he became 
a prelate; nor for playing at the 
more scrious game of chess, twice a 
day, after he was made a bishop. 

3d.—As little do I find fault with 
another of our most exemplary mar- 
tyrs, the learned arebbishop, Mr. 
Archdeacon Philpot, who has left it 
on record, as a,brand on the pela- 
gious of that age, that they looked 
on ** honeste pastyme as a synne,” 
and had the impudence to call him 
an Antinomian, and a loose moralist, 
because he now and then relaxed his 
brow with “ huntinge, shootinge, 
bowlinge, and such lyke.” 

4th.— Nor can I set down the 


pious Bishop Latimer as an enemy 
to holiness of life, on account of his 
saying hunting is a good exercise 
for men of rank, and that shooting is 
as lawful an amasement for persons 
of inferier rank. 
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5Sth.—I have not a whit the worse 
opinion of the eminent and profound 
Mr. Thomas Gataker, for the treatise 
which he prefessedly wrote te prove 
the lawfulness ef card-playing, under 
duc restrictions and limitations. 

6th.—I think good Bishop Beve- 
ridge was quite innocent ia amusing 
himself with his violin. 

Jtke.—The seraphic My. Hervey is, 
in my idea, entitled to no manner of 
censure, for allowing the devout fa- 
ther of ‘* Miss Mitissa and Miss Se- 
rena” to attend his daughters * once 
or twice to the theatrical entertain- 
ments and public diversions;” nor 
yet for allowing him to let the said 
misses ‘“ learn te dance, in order to 
acquire a genteel air, and a graceful 
demeanour.” Observe, that in pro- 
ducing Mr. Hervey’s judgment con- | 
cerning the not absolute unlawful- 
ness of all stage-entertainments, and 
other public diversions, I do not | 
mean to enter a plea for myself. I 
have seen but three plays siuce J 
took orders—i. e. for these eleven | 
years and an half—and_ probably 
shall pever see another; not because 
Iam persuaded of its being sinful | 
{for [ think I might as innocently see | 
Shakspeare’s Henry IV. acted on the | 
stage as read the history of that | 
prince by my own fire-side), but be- | 
eause I consider the play-house as 
too public a place for a clergyman to 
frequent. Moreover, I was never 
once at Vauxhall, nor at Ranelagh, 
for the very same reason, and for no 
ether. Neither was I ever at an as- 
sembly except once, namely, several 
years since, at Weymouth, in mere 
complaisance to Mrs. Macaulay, 
though we both abstained from 
teaching a card. While there, we 
only saw and were seen, and chatted 
with those we knew.— But enough of 
this digression, 

Sth.—L cannot unsoint St. Chry- | 
sostom for admiring the comedies of | 
| 
| 








Aristophanes to such a degree as to 
read them perpetually, and even to | 
lay them under his pillow when he 
slept. } 
Yth.—f do not think it criminal in | 
that great, guod, and useful om | 
Mr. Madan, to indulge himself in 
horse-racing, and in hunting, lishing, | 
and shooting. He himself makes no 
setret of ali this, else 1 would cer- | 
tainly have omitted to mention it. | 
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| sel¥ now and 
| friends, with a rubber of sixpepny 


Now I am not attached to any of 
these sports:—not to the first, for f 
utterly dislike it; nor to the second, 
because I am ratber a timid rider- 
nor to the third, because I have pei; 
ther time nor patience enough; nor 
to the fourth, for 1 never fired a gun 
in my life. But shall I, like those in 
Huadibras, and like too many ceuso- 
rious professors now, 

Compouud fer things I am inclined to, 

By blaming what I have no miad to? 
God forbid! Let every man judge 
fur himself, and stand or fall to his 
own Master above. 

10th.— Archbishop Williams re- 
quired but two hours sleep in the 
tweuty-four. On the other band, Bi- 
shop Kenn seems to have required 
tweive—for he says, 

Dull sleep, of sense me to deprive! 
1 am but half my time alive, 

1ith.—Shall I question the piety 
of good old Mr. Moses Browne, be- 
cause he finds a pleasure in angling 
for trouts and ecls? He shewed me, 
when I was last in London, some 
sheets of the new edition (since pub- 
lished) of his Kelogues on Fishing. 
He is fond of that recreation himself, 
and as fond of instructing others in 
it:—is he therefore ungodly ?—Or 
(permit me to ask) is there half so 
much loss of time at a pool of qua- 
drille, as an angler’s hook and line 
are attended with? I must add, 
which has least of cruelty in it—the 
depriving real fishes of life by the 
most excruciating torture, or the 
playing for fishes made of ivory or 
mother of pearl? 

12th.—I will not sit in judgment 
on my dear friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Flower, for having their amiable 
daughter, the fair inquisitive, taught 
to play on the harpsichord, to dence, 
&e, &c. Nor am I angry with the 
fair inquisitive herself, for being one 
of the most elegant and accomplish- 
ed females that ever were entiticd to 
that character. 

13th.— [cannot condemn the Vicar 
of Broaadhembury*, for relaxing him- 
then, among a few 


whist, a pool of penny quadrille, or 
a few rounds of two-penny Pope 
Joan. To my certain knowledge the 
said vicar has been cured of his head- 

> Mr. Toplade was at this time the resident 
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athe by one or other of those games, 
after spending eizht, ten, twelve, and 
sometimes sixtcen hours in his stu- 
dy; nor will he ask any man’s leave 
for so unbending himself— 

Ist. Because another man’s con- 
stience is no rule to his, any more 
than another person’s stature or 
complexion. 

2d. Because the Word of God no 
where, either directly or indirectly, 
says one syllable, or drops one hint, 
coneerning either the lawfulness or 
the unlawfalness of amusement by 
lots—and [ would no more add to 
the commandments than to the doc- 
trines of God. 

3d. Because the Apostle says, 
—‘ Blessed is he who condemns not 
himself in the things which he al- 
lows” —which is exactly my case. 

4th. Because the same Apostle 
asks, ‘* Why is my liberty judged of 
another man’s conscience!’ and so 
say L. 

Sth. Because I do not find myself 
hurt by this liberty, either in mind, 
body, or estate. Not in mind, for my 


“ontnt of the Aurara Borealis. 
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| “ No, indeed.”’"—“ Then give liberty, 


mind is sensibly relieved by it; not | 
in body, for my body is sensibly the | 


betier for it; not in estate, for that 


cannot possibly suller by it—I nei- | 


ther win nor lose forty shillings per 
annum, 


Donbtless Mr. Madan, Mr.Browne, | 
and others, have “* stumbled some | 


weak Christians” many a time, by 
following and vindicating such un- 
hallowed amusements. And those 
Christians must, I think, be very 


weak indeed, who can stumble at a | 


straw, and break their shins against 
a barley-corn! 

A very worthy female intimated to 
me last spring, in London, that I of- 
fended some weak brethren, and 
made them stumble, by allowing 
myself to play at cards. As this was 
very seriously said, I was going to 
make a very serious answer; but my 
gravity suffered more than a stum- 
ble, for it actually fell, on surveying 
the head-dress of the fair expostu- 
latress. [ could not help asking, 
with a smile—‘* And suppose a weak 
sister was to stumble at your elegant 
pyramid of hair, wire, and crimpt 
ribbons, would you therefore reduce 
your attire to the taste of that weak 
sister?) The good woman honestly 
fephed, in some disconecertiment 


| 


as well as take it.”—I could not help 
thinking of the lady and the patch, 
mentioned in the fifty-seventh num- 
ber of the Spectator. 

And so mach, my dear friend, for 
the grand subject of your letter: I 
hope our correspondence will, in fu- 
ture, turn on topics more edifying 
and improving. Surely they who are 
led by divine grace to experience the 
best things of God’s spiritual king- 
dom, should learn to look on things 
indifferent with the indifference they 
deserve. 

I am with regard, &o. Ke. 
A. Torprapy. 


ACCOUNT OF THE AURORA BO- 
REALIS, &c. 

[Extracted from the Letter of a Traveller in 
Newfoundland.) 

In Europe the cold and dry winds 
always blow from the N.E.; in Ame- 
rica always from the N.W. When 
these winds prevail the sky is clear 
and of a deep azure blue, and no- 
thing can equal the beauty of the 
nights. The moon sheds a brighter 
lustre than in Europe, and io her ab- 
sence the brilliant light of the stars 
supplies her place. 

The sight of an Aurora Borealis, 
which is very frequent in these hy- 
perborean regions, produces the 
most wonderful effect, and is indeed 
one of the most extraordinary phe- 
nomena of nature. Tt generally ap- 
pears in the form of a brilliant girdle 
of light, the extremities of which re- 
pose on the horizon, covering the 
heavens with its coloured rays. Even 
the splendour of the moon does not 
eclipse it magnificent effulgence. A 
crackling like the rustling of silk 
precedes its appearance; the light 
spreads rapidly over the sky, witha 
slight noise, and the rays unite in the 
zenith in the form of a crown. 

The Aurora Borealis often pre- 
sents the singular appearance of two 
standards floating in the ajr, aud its 
different tints of light afford succes- 


| sively the coup d’ceil of so many vast 


zones of silk of different colours. At 
other times it extends itself in vast 
columns of fire, the brilliancy of 
which insensibly fades, or by rapid 
oscillations transforms itself infinite - 
Hy, ual chomeges its colours from the 
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most brilliant yellow to the darkest 
brown; and after having brightly il- 
lumined the firmament, exteads ma- 
jestically from the horizon to the ze- 
nith, and suddenly vanishes, leaving 
behind a sombre and aniform trace: 
the light immediately re-appears, 
and again vanishes with the same 
rapidity. Lastly, it often shews it- 
self in glorious rays, the number and 
brillianey of which successively in- 
crease till they fill the whole atmos- 
phere, and form the most striking 
sight that can be imagined; the sky 
is covered with sparks, and it cracks 
and hisses with a noise absolutely 
resembling that of a superb fire-work. 
This phenomenon, which is generally 
considered as the effect of electri- 
city, is almost always the precursor 
of storms ; and when these latter rise 
in the N.E. they spread the greatest 
obscurity over the whole island of 
Newfoundland. 

In the spring there is much rainy 
and foggy weather. Towards the 
beginning of June the change in the 
climate is sensible; and from the 
middle of July, and sometimes ear- 
lier, to the end of August, the heat 
is so great.as to oblige the people to 
put on summer dresses. Not a single 
cloud is to be seen, particularly from 
ten o’clock till four; it is sometimes 
hotter than in the Antilles. 

The nights are of extraordinary 
beauty. The clearness of the sky, 
the purity of the atmospliere, the 
brilliant light of the moon, the un 
common lustre of the stars, which 
almost all appear in the horizon, 
each resembling the light of a distant 
vessel, produce the most delightful 
scene that can be imagined. 

It is impossible to form an idea of 
the magnificence of the spectacle 
which the. Bay of Conception pre- 
sents on such a night, at the season 
which is called Capettin Kutt: then 
its immense surface is covered with 
myriads of fish, of every species and 
of every size, all equally engaged, 
some in pursuit, and otbers in en- 
deavours to escape. The whales rise 
and plunge alternately, dashing and 
spouting the water into the air; the 
cod bounding upon the waves, and 
reflecting the light of the moon 
upon their silvery scales; the capel- 
din, saving itself in vast shoals, seeks 
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a refuge on the coast, where the 
waves throw an immense multitude 
upon the sand, which become the 
prey of women and children, who 
with baskets come to collect this 
supply, while the fishermen in their 
boats, with their nets, take it upon 
the coast, and gather a still more 
valuable, and not less abundant har 
vest. ; 





ANECDOTES OF LOUIS XVII. 
[From the Percy Anecdotes } 

Tue immediate successor of the 
unfortunate Louis XVI, bore only 
for a short time the title of King of 
France, without having ever exer- 
cised the august franchise of sove- 
reignty ; he died in the dungeons of 
the Temple, when he was no more 
than ten years and « few months old. 

“ Some writers have inferred, that 
the life of such a child could present 
few circumstances worthy of remem- 
brance; but if we may credit the 
memoirs which have appeared, since 
the restoration of his family to the 
throne of France, there never was a 
prince of the house of Capet who 
gave at so early an age a higher 
promise of doing justice to its ancient 
motto : 

* Boute et Valeur.’ 

“ From the anecdotes which are 
related of him, we shall select a few 
of the most striking. 

* Every morning the Dauphin, 
while yet a child, was in the habit 
of ranging through the garden of 
Versailles, and cellccting the fairest 
flowers, to deposit on his mother’s 
toilet before she arose. When bad 
weather prevented him on any occa- 
sion from gathering his usual morn- 
ing bouquet, he would say, mourn- 
fully, “* Alas! how sorry Iam, Ihave 
nothing to-day for my mamma.” 

** One of the anniversaries of his 
mother’s birth, the king (Louis X VL.) 
expressed a wish to the dauphinthat 
he would present his mother with an 
extraordinary bouquet, and accom- 
pany it with some compliment of his 
own composing. * Papa,’ replied 
the prince, ‘ I havea beautiful ever- 
green in my garden. I would wish 
nothing better than that both for 
my bouquet and my compliment. In 
presenting it to mamma, [ will say 
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ty her, ‘ My dear mamma, may you 
reserable that flower,’ 

* One day,in a tit of absence, he 
had mingled some marigolds, (the 
emblem of care,) in a bouquet which 
he designed for the queen. Perceiv- 
ing bis mistake at the moment of 
presenting it, he hastily plucked out 
the ominous flowers, saying * Ah, 
mamma you have enough of cares 
besides.’ 

‘In his repartees, he showed an 
uncommon degree of point and arch- 
ness. When reading his lesson one 
day, he fell into a hissing tone; his 
preceptor, the Abbe P'Avaux, cor- 
reciting him, the queen also joined 
her reproaches. ‘ Mamma,” replicd 
the Prince, * I say my lesson so ill, 
that J hiss myself.’ 

“On another occasion, when in 
the Jardin de Bagatelle, carried 
away by his vivacity, he threw himseif 
ona bed of roses. ‘* I ran to hifn,’ 
said Mr. Huc. *‘ Sir,’ said I, ‘ are 
you aware that one of these thorns 
may put out your eyes, or tear your 
face?” Hie ruse,and regarding me 
with an air as noble as decided, re- 
plied, ‘ Thorny ways, Sir, lead to 
glory.’ 

“ A regiment of young boys was 


fneedotes of Lonis XV 11. 





formed at Paris, under the name of | 


the Regiment du Dauphin : 
phin wasits colonel, and it was often 
adwitted to exercise befure him in a 
small garden in the Thuilleries, ap- 
propriated to his use. In order to 
fulfil the duties ofhis colonelship well, 
he was constantly with a little mus- 
ket on his shoulder, making himself 
familiar with all the manual evolu- 
tions; and on one occasion, when 
going out to walk, was for carrying 
a musket abroad with him. The 
officer of the national guard, who was 
in attendauce, said, * Sir, since you 
are going out, pray surrender your 
musket.’ 


the dau- | 
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tional guards, the officer gained the. 
match, and exclaimed exultingly, 

‘Ah! I have conquered the dau- 

phin.’ Piqued at the expression, the 

prince replied with acertain warmth 

of temper. The affair being reported 

to the queen, she reprimanded the 

dauphin for having fo far forgot him- 

self. * 1 feel,’ said the prince, ‘ that’ 
I have done wrong; bat why did he 

not satisfy himself with saying that 

he had won the match? It was the 

word conquered which put me beyond 

inyself,’ 

** Louis, desirous of knowing the 
progress which lis son had made in 
geographical knowledge, conducted 
him one morning to some distance 
from Rambouillet; and, on arriving 
in the open country, his Majesty de- 
livering a compass into the hands of 
the dauphin, said, ‘ now, my boy, 
take what road you please, I will 
take another; and let us mect before 
vight at the old chateau.’ The prince 
began wandering about the fields 
(watched allthe while by some per- 
sons of the court, in the disguise of 
peasants) ; he stopped often, as if in 
dificulty ; but though he passed se- 
veral countrymen, lie put questions 
to none of them. Every now and 
then he had recourse to his compass, 
as his only counsellor ; and at last, 
after five hours turning and winding, 
he presented himself at the gates of 
Rambouillet. Louis welcomed him 
with open arms, exclaiming, * Ah, 
my boy! I thought we had lost you.’ 
‘What, papa!’ answered the priace, 
* did you think that my heart would 
not turn to thee, as surely as the 
needle turns to the north?’ 

* On the fatal Lith of December, 
when Louis was called before the 
bar of the National Convention, the 
dauphin, who sometimes prevailed 


| on his father to play at picquet with 


The dauphin refused in- | 


dignantly. ‘The Marchionessof Tour- | 


ville, his coverness, being informed 


of the circumstance, reprimanded the | 


dauphin for his ixdiscretion. * If,’ 
replied the spirited youth, * he had 
asked me to give him the musket, it 
would have been well ; but to ask 
me to surrender it !’—Ue could add 
no more, the rising flood of indigua- 
tion choked his utterance. 

* At another time, when playing 
at quoits with an officer of he na- 

VOL. 2s 


him, pressedhis Majesty very mach 
to sit down to a game with him. The 
Kinz, notwithstanding his distract. 
ing situation, could not refuse. The 
dauphin Jost every time, and twice 
he could not get beyoud the number 
sirvteen. ‘ Ewery time,’ said the priate, 
in some chagrin, ‘ that I get to the 
point sixteen, Tam sure to lose the 
game.’ The King made no answer ; 
but the singularcoincidence between 
these words and his own melancholy 
destiny, is said to have made an im- 
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pression on him which he never 
porsot.” 


VARIETIES. 

Neieatific Sagacity.—Ip the winter 
of 1790, as a number of boys were 
skating on alake in a remote part 
of Yorkshire, the ice happened 
to break at a cousiderable distance 
from the shore, and one of them un- 
fortunately fell in. No house was 
near, Wheie ropes or the assistance 
of mote aged bands could be pro- 
cured, and the boys were afraid to 
venture forward to save their strug- 
ling companion, froma natural dsead, 
that where the ice had given way, it 
might give way again, and inyolve 
more of them in jeopardy. 
alarming emergency, onc of them, of 
more sagacity than the rest,suggested 
an expedient, which for its scientifjc 
conception, would haye done hongur 
to the boyhood of a Wattor an Ar- 
chimedes. He might probably re- 


member having seen, that while a | 
| tween decks. 


plank placed perpendicularly on thin 
ice will burstthrough, the same plank, 
if laid horizontally along the ice, 
will be firmly borne, and afford even 
a safe footing; and applying with 
ingenuity and presence of mind, the 
abvious principle of this difference 
to the danger before them, he pro- 
posed to his companions that they 
should lay themselves flat along the 
ice, in aline one behiad another, and 
each push forward the boy beforehim, 
till they reached the hole where their 
playmate was still plunging, heroi- 
cally volunteering himself the first in 
the chain. The plan was instantly 
adopted, and to the great joy of the 
hoys, and their gallant leader, they 
succeeded in ypescuing their compa- 
nion from a watery grave, at a mo- 
ment when, overcome by terror and 
exertion, he was unable to make 
another effort to save himself. 

Two English genticmen,some time 
ago, visited the tield of Banuockburn, 
so celebrated for the defeat of Md- 
ward'sarmy. A sensible countryman 
pointed out to them the position of 
the hostile nations—the stone where 
Bruce’s standard was fixed during 
the battle, &c. Highly pleased with 
his attention, the gentlemen, on leav- 
ing him, pressed his acecptance of a 
ecrown-picee. “ Na. na,” said the 
heuest man, refuruing the mones, 
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“keep your crown-picce, the Enz. 


| lish hae paid dear aneugh already 
' for seeing the field of Bauneckburn.” 





In this | 


{ 
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Anecdote.— During a certain inun. 
dation of the Rhine, a hare, unable 
to escape through the water of an 
eminence, climbed up a tree. This, 
one of the boatmen, rowing aboyt to 
assist the upfortunate jnbabitants, 
obscrying, puljed up to the tree, and 
mounted it, eagerfor the game, with. 
out properly fastening his boat. The 
terrified hare, on the appraach of jts 
pursuer, sprang frem the branch into 
the boat, which thus set in motion, 
floated away, leaving its owner in 
the tree, indread of its being washed 
away by the current; till, after seve. 
ral hoyrs anxiety, he was perceived 
and taken off by some of his com- 
panions. 

Ignorance of Fear.—A child of onc 
of the crew of his Majesty's ship 
Peicock, during the action with the 
Unjted States vessel. Hornet, amns- 
ed himself with chasing a goat be- 
Not in the least terri- 
fied by the destruction and death all 
around him, he persisted, till a ca- 
non ball came and took off both the 


| hind legs of the goat ; when, seeing 


her disabled, he jumped astride her, 
crying, “ Now I’ve caught you.” 
This singular anecdote is related in 
a work called “ Visits of Mercy, 
being the second journal of the stated 
preacher to the hospital and alms- 
house, in the city of New York, by 
the Rey. E. S. Ely.” 

Absence of Mind.—The Memoirs 
of Count Tessin, lately published at 
Stockholm, contain among many cu- 
rious anecdotes, the following : “ Of 
all the absent people I ever knew 
in Sweden, the most remarkable 
was the late Chancellor, Baron Nol- 
kin. Twoinstances deserve to be re- 
lated: —Once when he had to read to 
his Royal Highness Prince Adolphus 
phus Frederick (now King) a report of 
the privy council he veryygravely took 
out of his pocket the lease of his 
house, which he read nearly to the 
end, till the remarks of the Prince at 
last made him sensible of his mis- 
take. Another time he came into 
his Royal Highness’s antichamber, 
where I was with several others, 
and asked tor Count Tessin. I *an- 
swered him myself; but he went out 
in a very great hurry, and came 
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hack and said, the oflicer in waitiag 
allirms that be is in the room. I 
answered, your lordship will believe 
me, I hope, for I have myself secn 
the count go out of the room. Nol- 
kin went out a second time, and 
came back again with new assur- 
ance of the ofjicer in waiting ; on 
which a general laugh ensued, 
waked him out of his dream. 

The Savave of Java.—lIt is stated 
in a letter from a traveller in Bata- 
via, that a savage has been found in 
the woods of the island; itis thought 
that he must have lost himself in the 
earlier partof his youth, and he now 
seems to be about thirty years old. 
He speaks no articulate language, 
but bellows like an animal, or rather 
barks, for his voice is like that of a 
dog. He runs on all fours, and as 
soon as he perceives any human be- 
ing, he climbs up a tree like a mon- 
key, and springs from one branch to 
another. When he sees any bird or 
game, he catches at it, and very sel- 
dom misses his prey. 
not been able to accustom) himself 
to the usual mode of living and food 
of the human species. 

Naval Oratory.— Admiral Blake, 
when a captain, was sent with a 
small squadron to the West Indies, 
ona secret expedition against the 
Spanish settlements. It happened 
in an engagement, that one of his 


and | 


As yet he has | 








| 
| 
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ships blew ap, which damped the 
spirits of his crew; but Blake, who 
was not to be subdued by one un- 
successful occurrence, called out to 
his men, ** Well, my lads, you have 
seen an ‘Baglish ship blown up; and 
now let’s sce what figure a Spanish 
one will-make in the same situation.” 
This well-timed harangue raised their 
spirits immediately, and in less than 
an hour he set his antagonist on fire. 
* There, my lads,” said he, “ I 
knew we should have our revenge 
soon.” 

Way to Promotion.—Speed relates, 
that Guymon, chaplain to King 
Henry the First, observing that for 
the most part ignorant men were 
advanced to the best diznities in 
the church, as he celebrated divine 
service before the king, and was 
about to read these words out of St. 
James, “ It rained not upon the 
earth iii years and vi months,” he 


Portry. 


| read it thus: ‘ It rained not upon 


the earth one—one—one sears and 
five—one months.” Henry noticing 
the singularity, afterwards took oc- 
ecsion to biame the chaplain for it. 
“ Sir,” said Guymond, “ I did it an 
purpose; for such readers I find are 
sooner preferred by your majesty.” 
The king smiled, and in a short time 
afterwards presented Guymond to 
the benefice of Saint Frideswid's in 
Oxford. 


POETRY, 


ORIGINAL 


AND SELECTED. 


— 


THE VANITY OF EARTHLY AMBITION, 


Toynd written witha pencil, by an unknown 
hand, (about the year 1794.) on « plaistered 
wall in the venerable remains of Corfe Castle, 
Dorset, but fong sinve obliterated. 

Cuanc’p is the scene -lo! Corfe’s no 

more 
The seat of royal pride ; 
Nor a marks, nor wealth, nor 
OW 
Where Bastien * Edward dy'd! 


Here would [ sit, lament the day 
Vhen envy plam'd her wings; 

Where tott’ ring fragments mould aw: ‘ayy 
Id weep o'er murder'd Kings. 

Whilst storms around these ruins blow, 
Ud learn Ambition’s fate ; 

Read in these broken walls below, 
Whatills the proud await. 


Ne { 1 ' 
e ve neined the Mart a -tabbed 


' 


THE HOME OF MY HEART, 


Wuen with Anna bencath this green 


canopy straying 
= Sun to the western horizon drew 


igh, 
And his last feeble rays o'er her features 
were playing, 
When she gave the last smile that 
shall gladden my eye, 
And the knell of the curfew for- 
warn'd me to part 
With her, and these woodlands, 
the home of my heart. . 
And now like yon sunflow’r that by the 
ad stighted, 
alt wet with the cold dew of evening 
appears ; 
connivance of hie mother in lew 
and the “el 


here bg the 
Vitrida, im the 1th vear of his age, 


' \. PD. oT, 


et hi reign 

















206 Poetry.—Charade, Enigma, be, 


Though with anguish unpitied, and love Like a volcano glows: and, starting 
unrequited, forth, ” 
Thus lonely I wander in darkness and | Red streaks like Egypt's pyramids in 


Hes 
Lo! Superstition, pallid and aghast, 
Starts to his lattice, and beholds in 


tears, 
Yet these objects, around me, a 
‘eeling impart, 


Though to some remote spot,or frequent- 
ed, or lonely, Portending rapine and rebellion near; 


My fortune may lead me my sad life to | For well he knows that dark futurity 


Which tells ime that hereis the | fear, 
home of my heart. Noiseless, the fiery regions thronging 
fust, 
| 


spend, Throws torward fiery shadows oa the 
Where her beauty and name shall be sky! 
kvown tu me only, a eae a 
Where brows never low’r, and where GREECE.—A SONNET. 


mirth knows no end ; 
Yet my mem'ry, believe me, will 
never depart 


Lanp of the Muses, and of mighty men! 
A shadowy grandeur mantles thee; 


From the Frome’s fertile margin, serene. : . 
the home of iny heart. As morning shies, thy pictur’d realms 
are seen, 


WwW. BReeere 

: * | When cther’s canopy is clear, and when 

The very zephyrs panse upon the wing 
In ectasy, os Mist not where to 


Dorchester, 1820. 
THE AURORA BOREALIS.—-A SONNET. stray.- 
Tis midnight, and the world is hushed | Beautiful Greece! more glorious in 
in sleep : decay 
Distant and dim the southern moun- | Than other regions in the flash of spring: 
tains lie ; | Thy palaces are tenantiess ;—the ‘Turk 
The stars are sparkling in the cloud- Hath quenched the embers of the holy 
| 
| 


less sky ; fane ; 


And = murmurs issue from the | Thy temples now are crumbling to the 
add plain, 
Which, Mike a mother, sings unto its | For time hath sapped, and man hath 


isles, helped the work. 


Sure spirits are abroad! Behold the | All cannot perish—thy immortal mind 
ask | Remains a hale ry ircling round maubind. 


CH ARADE, ENIGMA, 


I 
4 CHARADE, BY P. CODE, OF PLY- Innumerous ills from me preceed ; 
; make the daring hero bleed, 
MOUTH. 
. . ; And thonsand hearts to ache 
On, thon enlivening spring, the time of | | often spread destraction round, 
love, i . | On sea and on the solid ground, 
My first’s sweet anclody pervades each = And thousand widows make. 
srove ; i 
i Yet know that T, in social lite, 


Perambulate the beauteous garden o'er 
~ + ry * / In solemn bands quite free from strife, 


nd cull thercfrom one of lomonu’s 
“ Form parties with the fair ; 


store: . 
Ye gents.judiciously these parts connect, - = — gle € the tables grace e, 
My treacherous whole you'll instantly nd joy sits smiling on ca i 

detect. Tis then I call them there. 


AN ENIGMA. ANSWER, RY J. J. BAKER, OF OTTERY, 
; 
ro J. BEEDELL §S CHARADIP,INSERT- 
Sere lovely Peace, with smiling mien, >» pampaate Ot 
Re visits England's shores again, Lb RY st. 


And sheds its blessings round ; Goov PEN MANSHIP is worthy praise. 
Hail, lovely nymph! thou meek eyed | And worthy of a poct’s lays. 
maid, 
With spotless innocence arraved, 
Thy Ned with olives crown'd. | ANSWER, BY J. CLARKP, JUN, OF EXE- 
No more, since thou displays thy face, rER, (0 J. PARRIS'’S REBUS, INSERT- 
In hostile form can t take place, Pp JANUARY 24. 


On sea, or on the shore 
For whilst thou hotds't ‘hy wish'd for 
reign, care, : ; 

Neo more shall slanghter strew the plain, © And finda MEDAL. they'll declare 
Or stain the sea with gore 


Your puzzling lines I've trac’d with 











